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N. &Q? (July 26, 1851), agree with 
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from MS. Cott. Tiberius, B. iv., “ Hwitan Sunnan 
deg.” Mr. Cockayne, towards the close of his 
learned article, remarked, “ In rural districts, it is 
de rigueur amongst the young women that they 
appear on Whitsunday in bright summer dresses. 
It appears possible, therefore, that a heathen, but 
religious, custom prevailed in spring of asking for 
a white clear summer sun, and that Whitsun Day 
took its name from that observance.” 

With regard to Whitsunday customs, we have 
learnt that some churches were strewn with rushes, 
and budding twigs adorned the pews. Mr. Mac- 
KENZIE Watcortt stated that “the custom was 
preserved until a recent date in several City 
churches.” At St. Briaval’s, Gloucestershire, after 
service, little squares of bread and cheese used to 
be flung from the gallery among the crowded, 
scrambling, and noisy congregation below. Ob- 
servance of this custom was supposed to preserve 
the right of the poor to cut and carry away wood 
on a certain 3,000 acres of coppice land in the 
neighbourhood. The Whitsun holiday sports on 
the Cotswold Hills were founded in the reign of 
James I. (the very roughest of sports), not in honour 
of the time, but because it was a holiday time, 
which afforded opportunity for such sports. “ All 
the fun of the fair” was there; and these sports 
had not altogether died out in 1779. Whitsun- 
tide fairs were, however, common. That at Green- 
wich was always considered superior to the one at 
Easter, and, at one period, it was a good deal 
patronize d by what Chesterfield called “the 
quality.” So it was in its last evil days, but it 
was a very bad quality indeed. In various country 
churches it was the custom to decorate the sacred 
edifice with fresh green branches of the birch,— 
“remains of the medisval festival observances,” 
says Mr. P. E. Masey, among which, according to 
Fosbroke, was the erecting “a tree at the church 
door, where a banner was placed, and maidens 
stood gathering contributions. An arbour, called 
Robin Hood's Bower, was also put up in the church- 
yard.” Fairs sprang out of this custom. Mr. J. 
Manvet tells us that an unchartered Whitsun 
Tryste Fair is still held annually on Whitsunbank 
Hill, near Wooler, Northumberland. 

The season has its proverbs and its weather-lore. 
In Germany, the Pentecost proverb, “ Ein Pfing- 
sten auf dem Eise,” is equivalent to “ anno magno 
Platonis,” or “ ad Greecas Kalendas,” or our “ Next 
Nevercometide.” And “ Pfingstrosen” =“ Rosa 
peonia.” In Ireland, an awkward and unlucky 
fellow used to be called “ A Whitsuntide fellow ; 
he can’t eat his breakfast without breaking his 
plate.” It appears to have been thought, at one 
time, in Wales (in the seventeenth century), that 
whatsoever any one asked of God on Whitsunday 
morning, when the sun rose, was sure to be granted. 
On this day, as on Easter Sunday, there seems to 
have been an idea that the sun danced for joy. 








In Huntingdonshire, as Curnpert Beng has tol 
us, the weather on Holy Thursday is said to he 
just the contrary of that on Whitsun Monday. 
The weather-lore of Whitsuntide is well jljps. 
trated in the Rev. C. Swainson’s Handbook ye 
Weather Folk-Lore. In England, a fair Whit. 
sunday is supposed to bring plentiful harvests - 
foul,—blasts, mildews, &c. In France, the wind 
remains for six weeks wherever it happens to be 
on Whitsun Eve, “ pendant l’eau bénite.” In the 
Morbihan and Heérault, a stormy Whitsuntide 
much feared ; and if the strawberries are not rine 
there is much marvelling. In Italy, a rainy Whit. 
suntide is considered damaging to the Crops ; d 
“ Pentecostes pluviz nil boni signant,” is a saying 
of Bucelinus. The Germans take this season’s rin 
in another sense, and hold it to be profitable to the 
vines, and to be productive of plenty at Christy 
Returning to “ N. & Q.,” it is probably not for- 
gotten that Sin Jonn Mac ean once put on 
record how, in looking over some parochial registers, 
he had “ found ‘ Pentecost’ very frequently used 
as a Christian name, especially in the tir 
Queen Elizabeth.” But several letters in the 
lection of Sir J. S. Trelawney show that 
above name was given to children at baptisr 
late as the Georgian era. The letters in 
tion are from Pentecost Barker, in London, to 
Harry Trelawney. The writer is described by Mr. 
A. J. Horwood (in the first Report of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts, p. 51 
“a purser in the Navy.” In one letter, the purser 
wonders that “no one had translated the M f 
Parvenir.” In another, written 1757, Pent 
remarks that “face painting declines at Court, 
gains ground in the City.” In a third, the w 
says he has been told that “ Mr. Manley, father to 
Mrs. Manley, who made ‘ The Atalantis,’ was the 
author of The Turkish Spy ** but he has “ since 
heard that it was by Robert L’Estrange.” Mr. 
Barker mentions that he had heard Orator Henley 
abuse Gibson, Bishop of London, and speak of the 
Prelate’s Codex as being “as big and as useless a3 
a Church Bible.” Barker also notices the dan 
gerous condition of the streets, from frost, snow, 
hail, and rain, and he refers to the wooden bridges 
raised by the poor, who thus earned an honest penny 
by enabling wayfarers to cross on their planks, dry 
shod, from one side of the street to the other. 
Finally, this pleasant Pentecost, worthy purser, 
with literary tastes, states a discovery that he has 
made, on credible information, namely, that “Mr. 
Sterne, one of the Prebendarys of York, is the 
author of Tristram Shandy, and that the sermons, 
said to be by Yorick, were by him” (Sterne). _ 
It is a curious fact that the Moyen de Parventr, 
which Mr. Pentecost Barker seems to have admired 
(the author was Beroalde de Verville), is the work 
from which Dr. Ferrier thought Sterne borrowed 


Shandy’s repartee to Obadiah. Yorick is believed, 
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by the same authority, to have made great use of 
Bouchet’s scarce book, Les Serées, in the compo- 
sition of Tristram Shandy. If Pentecost, as a 
Christian name, be still in use, it would be well 
to make a note of it. 

Finally, Mr. Cockayne, in showing that the 
earliest known mention of “‘ Whitsun” is under 
the date 1067, has put on record a fact of im- 
wortance in the history of the word, provided that 
the writer in the Saxon Chronicle were contem- 
porary with the date and the incident he has 
registered. Ep. 





SHELLEY. 

I made my first acquaintance with Shelley’s 
poetry in a borrowed copy of the edition of 1839, 
n four volumes, foolscap 8ve., edited by Mrs. 
Shelley. In the last volume of this edition, p. 166, 
I< ume upon a poem, entitled To the Queen of My 
Heart, which seemed to me to be exceedingly 
lovely. Some time after this I became the happy 
possessor of a Shelley of my own. The edition I 
purchased was that in one volume, Svo., published 
n 1840. To my surprise and sorrow, I found, on 
searching for my favourite, that it was not there. 
The following passage in the postscript to the Pre- 
face, p. xi, explained the reason of the omission:— 

“Tt was suggested that the Poem ‘ To the Queen of 
My Heart’ was falsely attributed to Shelley. I certainly 
find no trace of it among his papers, and, as those of his 
intimate friends whom I have consulted never heard of 
it, I omit it.” 

As far as I know, this poem has not appeared in 
my subsequent edition. I enclose a transcript, 
ping that you will find room for it, and that 
me one will be able to tell me who was the 
writer, if, in very truth, it be not by Shelley:— 

“To the Queen of My Heart. 
Shall we roam, my love, 
To the twilight grove, 

Where the moon is rising brig 
Oh, I'll whisper there, 
In the cool night-air, 

What I dare not in broad day-light. 








ht? 


‘I'll tell thee a part 
Of the thoughts that start 
To being when thou art nigh ; 
And thy beauty, more bright 
Than the stars’ soft light, 
Shall seem asa weft from the sky. 


“‘When the pale moon-beam 
On tower and stream 
Sheds a flood of silver sheen, 
How I love to gaze 
As the cold ray strays 
O’er thy face, my heart's throned queen. 
‘Wilt thou roam with me 
To the restless sea, 
And linger upon the steep, 
And list to the flow 
Of the waves below, 
How they toss and roar and leap 








“These boiling waves, 
And the storm that raves 
At night o’er their foaming crest, 
Resemble the strife 
That from earliest life 
The passions have waged in my breast. 


“O come then and rove 
To the sea or the grove 
When the moon is shining brigit, 
And I’ll whisper there, 
In the cool night air, 
What I dare not in broad day-light.”’ 
ANON. 





HENRY VIII. AS A POET. 

That this pet of Mr. Froude’s was a handsome 
and accomplished man, all the chroniclers of his 
time have recorded. It is also certain that the son 
of the miser King could ride “the great horse” 
with any knight of his Court, and drew as lusty a 
shaft as even the “ Duke of Shoreditch ” himself. 
In the lists, his flatterers loudly declared, no one 
could bide the shock of his lance but his stalwart 
brother-in-law, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 
Henry, like most of our kings, was fond of hunting, 
and it is also certain that he excelled in more in- 
tellectual pursuits. He wrote some confused theo- 
logical treatises and some verse (a book of sonnets, 
said to be by him, is said by Warton to have been 
in the possession of Lord Eglintoun), and he pro- 
duced some church music which the best authorities 
report as indifferent. The following fragment of one 
of Henry’s sonnets, curiously enough, is interwoven 
into one of Churchyard’s tedious poems. The 
rhymes have no merit, but are curious from the 
despotic self-consciousness of the last line:— 

“The eagle’s force subdues each bird that flies, 

What metal can resist the flaming fire ? 
Doth not the sun dazzle the clearest eyes, 
And melt the ice, and make the frost retire? 
The hardest stones are pierced through with tools, 
The wisest are, with princes, made but fools.” 

“The King’s Ballad,” the old’ music of which is 
preserved, and has been perpetuated by Mr. 
Chappell in one of his admirable volumes, bears far 
more indications of Henry’s personality. In my 
version of a poem which has been often printed, 
I have modernized the spelling in every case 
where the rhyme did not turn on the spelling, as I 
think such a cleaning up of the old picture makes 
its merits and defects more obvious. That the 
song is the work of an unpractised writer, any one 
can see; there is no continuity of thought in it, 
and the sturdy defiance of the first verse leads on 
in the last verse to a theological allusion to free 
will (very characteristic), and a moral determina- 
tion to cherish virtue and resist vice. The second 
verse is very awkwardly expressed, and the lines 

“ But pass the day 
Is best of all” 
are noticeable as a proof that passe-temps (pas- 
time) was a fashionable French word not even then 
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quite Anglicized. The King has used it, 
not iced, in, various 
verses, 
“Tne Kiyxo’s BALLAD. 
“ Passtime with good company 
I love, and shall until I die, 
Grudge whoso will, but none deny, 
So God be pleased, so live will I. 
For my pastaunce 
Hunt, sing, and daunce, 
My heart is set 
All g roodly sp rt 
iy comfort 
all me let 





T 
Who sh 
*€ Youth will have needs dalliance 
Of good heat vad, ustaunce 
Company me thinketh them best 


All thoughts and fantasies to digest 
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's chief mastres 
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“ Company with hon 
Is virtue, and vice t« 
Company is good or ill, 

But every man he his free wil 
The best insew, 








The worst eschew 
My mind shall be 
* Virtue to use, 
Vice to refuse, 
I shall use me.” 
WALTER 


Abingdon Villas, Kensington. 
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SHAKSPEARIANA, 

Your Shakspearian 

better able than I am to say whether the piece 

which follows is in any Shakspearian Analect 
I am curious to ascertain who wrote it: 


readers 


will, perhaps, be 


“ Epigram 92. 
To Master W. Shak: 
“ Shakespeare, that nimble Mer« , thy braine, 

Lulls many hundred Argus-eyes asleey e, 

So fit, for all thou fashionest thy vaine, 

At th’ horse-foote fountaine thou hast drunk full deepe, 

Vertues or vices theame to thee all one is: 

Who loves chaste life, there’s Lucrece for a Teacher : 

Who list read lust there's Ve AUS and Ad 

True modell of a most lascivious leatcher. 

Besides in plaies thy wit windes like Meander : 

When needy new-composers borrow more 

Than Terence doth from Plautus or Menander. 

But to praise thee aright I want thy store 

Then let thine owne works thine own worth upraise, 
And help t’ adorn thee with deserved rege : 

From Rubbe, and a Great Cast, Epic by Thomas 
Freeman, Gent. .... Impri ee at Lo ae and are to be 
sold at the Tiger’s Head, 1614. The Epigram is at page 
K 2 of the Second part, ean, Runne, and a Great 
Cast, the Second Bovwle (p. F 3 


S} eare. 


Jonn E. Batrey. 
[For the Epitaph beginning 
‘** Spencer renowned, lye a thought more nye 
To learned Chaucer,” Xc., 
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other not. The weaker was desirous of serving in 
a campaign then commencing, but he was thwarted 
most unjustly by his former friend, who rudely 
told him that he should not go, as he would use 
his influence against him. The latter thereupon, 
greatly incensed, exclaimed at random—‘ No! 
I shall see the whole of that campaign through ; 
but you never a battle! You shall die before you 
see home !’ 

The elder 


younger (the 


man was in robust health, and the 
injured) had just recovered from an 
illness. The former went with his regiment into 
the field, and the latter was left behind. But, 
nevertheless, he succeeded in following; and 
coming into camp on the eve of the first battle, he 


noticed a dhoolie (sick litter) leaving Asking 
the bearers whom they were carrying aw: they 
replied the officer’s enen 1V He had been 
taken suddenly ill, and died « few days or ae on 
his way home to England. The other survived 
the campaign. M. 


:AINST PRAYING 
hile looking round 


Roman Catuonic CAUTION A¢ 
To Imaces.—A few days ago, w 
the exterior of St. Peter's, Louvain, I met with the 
following inscription. It is painted boldly, but is 
so placed that I hardly think it likely it has been 
often noted by visitors. No trace is left of the 
image referred to: 

“ Eerd Christus Beeld aenbid het niet 
Aenbid den God wiens beeld gy ziet. 
Englished, 

“ Honour Christ’s image ; offer it no prayer; 

Pray to the God whose form thou seest there.” 
Heyry ATTWELL. 


this would read : 


Barnes. 


Mitton’s “ L’AtLecro.”—I am surprised to find 
my old friend, Mr. R, C. Browne, in the notes to 
his admirable Clarendon Press Milton, adopting 
the new-fangled explanation of the line 

** And every shepherd tells his tale.” 
“The tale here,” he says, “is not a tale of love, 
but the tale of sheep counted by the shepherd as 
he turns them forth to pasture.” 

Now, granted that the passage might bear this 
interpretation, I would ask fer what good reason 
are we to reject in its favour the image in eve ry 
way simpler, more natural, more in accord with the 
immediate context, and (I submit) more Miltonic, 
of the shepherd declaring his passion. All the 
other associations enumerated in the passage are 
of what is bright and happy—the splendour of the 


sun at dawn, the whistling of the ploughman, the | 


singing of the milkmaid, the sharp and indescri- 
bably cheerful ring of the mower whetting his 
scythe. Which is the most natural pastoral feature ! 


to associate with these, the rustic courtship under 
dull and 
traggling 


the hawthorn, or the 


unpoetic act of 
counting a number of 


sheep i 


——— 

The phrase, “telling one’s tale” for declaring 
one’s love is as old as Milton and much older 
Students of Shakspeare do not need to be reminded 
of old Capulet recalling the days when he, too, 
could “tell a whispering t tale” in a fair lady’s ear. 
and half-a-dozen other instances might be cited 
from Shakspeare and his contemporaries. 

And if it is submitted that six o'clock in the 
morning is an ungenial and unnatural time for 
love-making, I can only then quote Milton himself 
on the other side, who makes the shepherds in the 
“Hymn on the Nativity” occupied with such 
thoughts at an equally early hour, “ere the point 
of dawn” 

“Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep.’ 
ALFRED AINGER, 

LAMPEDUSA IN 1690. 

“ There is in that Island a little Chappell dedicated to 
the Virgin, in which there is an altar, and a coffin with 
a Turbant laid upon it, which is usually called Mahomet's 
Tomb. Both Turks and Christians have so great a venera- 
| tion for this Chappell that they never pass it by without 
| leaving mouey, victuals, or some other offering. At our 
arrival we found two large and fresh pastaiques, a sequin 





of gold, some silver aspera, and small coin of Malta, to 
which our Captain added a French piece of Three-pence 
| half-penny. Our pilot told me that these offerings were 
| design’d tor the relief of poor slaves who often times 
escap'd thither from Malta and Afric ; adding that the 
place was so sacred and miraculous that none but slaves 
durst take any of these things from the Altar ; or if they 
did, that they could not possibly get out of the island. 
He related also several instances of these miracles, but 
all his arguments and stories could not hinder me from 
eating one of the pastaiques, for the weather was very 


hot.” —New Voyag eto the Levant, by the Sieur du Mont, 
Lond., 1702. 

The voyager was exposed to a terrible storm near 
this island. C. Extxiot Browne. 


Eprrraru.—Inthechurch of Bryompton D’Evercy, 
Somerset, in a chapel on the north side, under 
| canopy, on a marble slab, is the following curious 
inscription to the Sydenham family : 
“ My founder Sydenham, match'd with Hobye’s heyr 
Badde me informe thee (gentle passenger) 
That what hee hath donne in mee is only meante 
To memorize his father and ’s discent, 
Without vanye glorye; but he doth intreate, 
That if thou comest his legende to repeate, 
Thou speake him truly as hee was ; and then 
Report it so, hee dyed an honest man. 
10 November, 1626.” 
KT. OF 





SOMERSET. 


Masor-GenerRat St. Crarr.—In 1870, a com- 


Thurso, N.B., from the secretary to the Western 
| Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio, 

| regard to the parentage of this gentleman, who 
died in 1868, and who was described as having 
been born at Thurso, in 1734; to have been @ 
| distinguished officer in the French War in America, 
| 1755 to 1763; in the American Revolutionary 





munication was received by the chief magistrate ot 
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War, and in the Indian wars of the south-west. | 
There are good grounds for the belief that General | 
&% (‘lair was born at Thurso, 24th March, 1736; 
that his father was William Sinclair, a merchant 
there, and of the family Sinclair of Asserie, in the 
;, descended from James Sincl 





unty of Caithne lair, 

st of Murkle, a grandson of George, f th Earl 
J | 

of Caithness. Ht. 


Mucerics. 





{We must request correspondents desiring informati 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


*Sirvate.”—Is the use of thi 
terite t? The past 
is situated, and so it is generally used ; 


; word in the pr 
corre tense, according to all 


] ‘ 
LnwoLly, 





but yet juently employed instead, and 
by om 
Ag y orchard und was sit ‘ 
on i Ch pm n’s translation of th i, Lyssey 
yk vii., and I »more than once of late read 
leading articles of the Ti t] ich and such 
pl ( Was su te, &e., which I « nnot help think 


vhat slipshod expression. The sub 
of the preterite has lately 
Xx Q)., 


form 


been discussed in “* N. 


nd I should be glad 


answers may be addressed to them direct. ] | to hav: = ve distuae on thachane point. 
. : a W. E. 
Torvcr’s “ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE.”—I | 
have a portrait in oil, formerly in the possession of W HITTLE-GATE.—Can any one inform me of the 


Mr. John Green, of Evans’s, in Covent Garden, on 
the back of which is the following memorandun 
signed by him: 

| ‘ Barry—this is engraved 
very rare the engraving I saw in Turner (of Glou 
cester’s) Jllustrated Shakespeare, and in Franks’s collec- 
tion. Turner’s book sold at Puttick’s for 495/. a few | 
weeks 5 nce.” 

As an engraving answering to the description 
was not known to any of the printsellers to whom | 

. . " | 
plied, I asked Mr. Green for further particulars, | 
plied (July, 1872 

“The Jilustrated Shakespeare was the folio of Boydell, | 
n #) vols., bound in green morocco, a magnificent affair, 
and realized 500/. The book was bought by a book- 
binder (of course on order) living in a stable-yard in | 
Duke Street, St. James's. The engraving was, as near as 
an engraving can be, of Barry as Z/amlet.” } 

The portrait, which is ill drawn, is three-quarter 
size, and represents a man of fair complexion and 
large eyes; he has long hair, or rather wig, the 
curls of which rest on his shoulde r, wide drapery, 
open at the neck, and a book in his hand. 

As Hamlet, this would indicate a dress for the 
character antecedent to the time of Barry (who 
first appeared in London in 1747, and died in 1777), 
s shown by the engravings of Garrick and Hen- 
derson in the same part. This, however, is an 
nsufficient test, as each actor may have followed 
his own notions of propriety, and such discrepan- 
cies are not unfrequent; for instance, Garrick 
appears to have played Jaffier in his usual costume, 
whilst Barry, in the same character, wears a the- | 
atrical dress. Messrs. Puttick & Simpson were 
bliging enough to refer to their catalogues of the 
time indicated, but could give me no information 
with respect to the book said to have been sold by 
them. On the other hand, Mr. Green’s statement 


#90) Sept., 1860 Spranver 








is clear and distinct. 

Under these circumstances, I seek the aid of 
“NK & Q.,” not doubting that some of its readers 
tan report on the whereabouts of a book of this | 
importance, and which is said to have been sold | 
for so large a sum. 


CHARLES WYLIE. | 


| Goodvear, of 


nd origin of this term? It was the pri- 
anted, in quite recent times, to poor school- 
rs in the north of England, of dining in 
rotation with the parents of their scholars; and, I 
extended at one time to those of the clergy 
ie guardianship of the flock, without 
of enjoyment from the fleece. 
J. Devenisu Hoppus. 








— 
peleve, 


; 4] . 
much ovher chance 


Rev. Ricnarp Gisson.—I : 
procure some information in regard to Mr. Gibson, 


m very desirous to 


who was the first settled clergyman of this province, 


then the Piscataqua Colony. All that our records 
or histories here give us is this: That on the Ist 
of December, 1631, Robert Trelawney (in our 
papers sometimes spelled Trilawney), and Mose 
Plymouth, England, had a patent 
assigned on our coast of Maine, and that, under 
Trelawney as proprietor, Richard Gibson was the 


| minister of the settlement at Richmond’s Island as 


early as 1637. In 1638, and thereafter until 1642, 
r settlement officiating in a small 


he appears at ou 
| 1s poken of as a learned and accom- 


chapel, and 
plished Churchman. 

Anything in regard to the life of Mr. Gibson, 
or any traces of a portrait of him, will be considered 
of importance. James De NorMANDIE, 

Minister of the South Parish. 

Portsmo ith, N.H., U.S. 


WARRANTS 1 rHE Execution or Cuarzes I. 

I have written “ warrants” in the plural ad- 
visedly, for I have lately been assured, not for the 
first, second, or third time, that besides that pre- 
served in the House of Lords another « opy of such 
warrant is in existence. I thought the question 
had already been discussed in “N. & G.” but 
having just referred to the fourth of your valuable 
general indexes (the other three I had previously 
consulted) without finding any trace of such dis- 
cussion, I venture to put the question, Is any 
duplicate of this remarkable document known to 
exist? I doubt it. But I have heard it suggested 
that it might have been signed in triplicate, so 
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that each of the three officers who were ca 
upon to act under its authority might have in his 
possession a warrant for so doing. Mr. Tuoms, 
in his notes on the Warrants (4 S. x. 1, 21 
hardly notices this rumour, to which it is clear he 
wa oe 


the 


ti 


hes no weight. 


Gienorcny.”—Who vw 


4 LA 


“LEGENDS OF 


thor of these poen 


ied | 


“ This curious Index, probably annexed to that edition 

[apparently the 4to. of 1651] by himself, with the proper 
references, is not to be found in the 12mo. edition in 
Lond., 1652 ; nor in the folio edition of his Latin works 
printed in Holland, near the end of that century.” 
On referring to my copy of the 12mo. edition of 
1652, I find the Index at the end, and the title. 
page bears “cum Indice.” The Index 
paged, but has the signature M 7, the precedir 
one being M d on the |: I 


Is not 


6, an 
] ‘ 














once 


‘Tne Guiory or THEIR Tres ; orn, THE Lives | the catch-word “ Index.” H 
9¥ THE Primitive Fatuers.” London, printed | into an error, or are there two « 
by IL. Okes, 1640, small 4to., with copper-pla e with and the other witho 
frontispiece, and forty-four portraits of the Fath th eme to the folio editior 
beginning with Philo Judwus and Josephus, finel D. M. 
ngraved by P. Glover. Who w the thor of : : 
the above and ‘3 it scarce ? FSI [BET He he 1, I beliey 80 
’ . he Ordnance Off n thet 
* QUADRAGESIMALIS.”—Can any of tl eaders > Anne Can you e! 
f “ N. & Q.” inform me what is the meaning of | f thim? Hei yh bee 
(uadragesimalis in the followi1 nscript ms on} 2 n, of the first D of Sel ‘ 
ips belonging to one of the colleges at Oxford ? | Orto 
ih a Sam. Bowater soc. com. et col. Quadr | LEAFIN oF TH Oak BEFORE THI As What 
.) “ D.D. Guil. Sergrove A.B. soc. et coll. Quadrage- | 18 the correct form of the old saw which affects t 
aimalis, 1767.” | foretell the character of the ensuing summer, wh 
M. J | the oak puts forth its leaves before the ash 
. i? James G s 
LEGEM SERVA . Lord Cole ! | 
he anniversary dinner of the Royal Literary Fund, | ‘Antrent.”—About the time of the Grea 
that “ Legem servare hoc est regnare” was an old| Rebellion, in 1642, or thereabouts, a Demy 
und pious saying, which had come down to us f | Magdalen College, Oxford, left the Univers 
the Middle Ag How is this to be t d back? | joined the Parliamentary army, and became 
Ep. M [ALI antient in Lord Peterborough’s regiment aga 
Sandford St. Martin. F king. What is the meaning of the military 
‘ Creator spirit, thou the first | U¢ ant bi time ¢ J. R. B. 
To be through time unending: rm r 
Whose word was ‘ Licht,’ and light outburst [ue PROPHECIES PastTorini.—Where can I 
| 


In myriad forms descending 
Who i 
he 


the author of the above, and 
whole hy: ? A. 


Aw ExorisnMan.” 


nd 
ind 


Letrers By “ J 
the celebrated let 


te! by “An ] iL ni 
uppeared in the Times, De 1851. ascribed ? The 
ure written with reference to the policy and conduct 
of Louis Bonapart« t that time. 
V. S. Fe 

Unien Society, Oxford. 

Epwarps, or America.—Can some of tl 
American correspondents of “N. & Q.” tell m 


what arms were borne by the family of Jonathar 
Edwards, author of the Treati ( t 
I want to know, to try mak 


yenealogical table of the Edwardses 


Msutoxn: “Pro Porvto Awneticano De- 
rewsio.”—Bruce, in his life of Morus, p. 99 (Edin- 
burgh, 1813), speaking of the Index to this work, 
in which are collected the abusive epithets heaped 
by Milton upon Salmasius, says :— 





one of 





these, 
Roman Catholic peas 
| ir, from his liberal v 


) popular amon 
[re land, prin- 
iticinations on the 


cet an account ot! 





the antry of 


( pally, I fe 
destruction of heretics in that island? I remember, 
when a child, 1825, a universal feeling of terror 


mongst the Protestant population on account oi 
them. These prophecies were current at 
least as early as the Rebellion of 1798, as they are 
alluded to by Musgrave in his history of that 
period. H. 
Lavender Hill. 


Sir Joun Sowerby, Kyt.—Can any one give 
me information as to who Sir John Sowerby, Kat., 
to what county he belonged, and at what 


period he lived? Address answer to 


E. How .ett. 


Kirton in Lindsey. 


“ How 
House.” 


Joun Butt cot THE Key OF HIS OWS 
Where can I find a copy of this clever 
article—“ broad sheet” it might be called—which 
I remember reading twenty years ago! It is m 
Sydney Smith’s style, but not his, I am almost 
sure. : B. 8. 
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BuckiEy, or Butkiey Famiiies.—Will any 
reader of 1. & Q.” kindly inform me who 
the Buckleys of Stuttgart were? One, John 
Buckley, was born in Stuttgart in 1754-5, and 
wesided there till 1775 with two maiden sisters. 





T 
i am M 7 . 
nd previous to their establishment in Sttttgart. 


H. F. 
Bacon’s Essays.—In what year was 


«ay Of Plantations first published ? The cele- 





ed collection of essays appeared originally in 
stalments, in the years 1597, 1612, and 1625; in 
se was the essay in question / 
E. O. 
WIse AFTER THE Event.”—Unde? Is it 
or a cla sic phrase ? | came acros 
¢ n a controversy on the Eyre and Kooka 


earliest use of it known to me is in 
on’s speech, in reply to Sir James 
Melbourne 
1en impending 
April, 1840). 
We. ke oe 





Graham’s resolution 


condemning the 
Ministry in . f 


t l 


the matter of the 


ns, 


1 
Ul 
mn ‘ 


Ss Mepart.—What did a silver medal, 

e of a half-crown, with the inscrip- 

TAN. LIBI RELI JUSTIT. LI VIND. 
WDCLXXXIX., commemorate ? J. C. J. 


PE TIT! 


1 me when these beg 


PARLIAMENT.—Can 


an to be consigned to the 


INS TO 


ae Wa 


; 


re of members for presentation 


WE! 
Woop Famity.—Can any of your correspondents 
is to the family of this n 


give me information ume, 
which Hannah, who married, June 23, 1722, 
(reorg Wyatt, chief clerk of the vote office of the 
House of Commons, was member. She was 
mm October 28, 1698, and died June 10, 1782. 
[ find amongst the sponsors of her seven children, 


Mary 


Wood, Samuel Wood, Samuel Tuffnell, 


Charles Owsley, Thomas Mytton, and others of 
the name of Hinton, Harrison, Cartony, Kemp, 
ind Ferryman. Her youngest child, Hannah, 


ried August 4, 1771, the Rev. William Vin- 
ent, D.D., afterwards Dean of Westminster. I 
should be most glad to learn where Hannah Wood 
married Wyatt, and also where their 
daughter Hannah married William Vincent. 
treorge Wyatt was great-great-grandson of George 
Wyat, of Boxley, Kent, the tenth child of Sir 
Thomas Wyat, of Allington Castle and Boxley 
Abbey, who was beheaded April 11, 1554. ; 
ReGinaALp Stewart BoppIneron. 
15, Markham Square, 8. W. 





George 





desirous of ascertaining their locale in Eng- | 


| 


Bacon’s | + 


bet we 





| mersdale, I do not remember any more 


Replies. 
FIELD LORE: CARR, ING, ETC. 

(4th Ss. x i. xii. passim; pth S. i. 35, 131, 311, 376.) 

It is useless generalizing over maps and histories 
in a county so exceptional as Cumberland. North 
differs from south, and east from west, in popular 
and in place and land names, according to 
1e influence to which each has been subjected. 
l and those who choose to read 
the faithful testimony of the ‘fields, 
and aspects, may fin l verification of 
LIStory of long past times, and vestiges of each of 
the various peoples who have passed over the land. 
Here a Celtic form of a word, and there a Teutonic 
form of the same meaning, but allied, and not un- 
like as might be expected. If we can distinguish 
en the names that remain in some unsought 
1d obscure spots, it may throw light on the scope 
nd influence of the people who gave them. 
Mr. Taylor, in Nam and Places, quotes An- 
derson’s lines— 
“ There's Cumwhitton, Cumwhinton, Cumrenton, 

Cumrangen, Cumrew, and Cumcatch ; 

And mony mair Cums i’ the country, 

But nin wi’ Cumdivock can match,” 
to show that Cumberland is named as the land of 
valleys, which it may be, if that is the interpretation 
of Cumbria or ¢ Symri: But this verse, to strangers, 
an impression that cum is a common 


tay 


is consistent, 


1d compare 


elr names 











might give a 
word or prefix, for which Anderson’s poetical ex- 
aggeration must be accountable ; for except Cum- 
“cums 7 
country,” and these are all within a short 
listance of Carlisle, and in a comparatively level 
district, while among the more numerous and re- 
markable Cumbrian valleys the word is unknown. 
It seems to be generally superseded by dale, the 
intithesis to fell. In Cummersdale they are 
united ; and if this is not a vestige of some later 
comers (strangers), which, as it is of a manufacturing 
character, may not be unlikely, it may be, like 
the cums, a trace of the Cymri in the locality. 
Mr. Ferguson has coom, the A.S. form of this 
word, as belonging to Cumberland, on which a 
reviewer remarked that it was a characteristic 
word ; doubtless in that view of history in which 
we were all brought up, that this is the stronghold 
of the Ancient Britons. It is, perhaps, for its 
entering into the name Gillercoom that it appears 
there ; at least the only sense in which we know 
the word is that of dust from friction, turf-coom, 
saw-coom, from sawing wood, as it is seen in a 
Yorkshire glossary. Glen, another British word 
for valley, occurs four or five times in the county 
Glenderamakin. Glenderaterra, Glencoin, and 
Glenridding, are all near the lakes ; the two last 
included in Patterdale; and Glenwhelt in the 
north-east ; but neither glen nor coom, so far as I 
know, are ever used in speech, or met with in 
field names. 
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Inquiries for the word car have brought to light 
| ; 


many more instances in these counties ; and since 
Joyce’s Trish Nan é8 Was quoted in ™ N. 
show that its equivalent “corrach or curragh, a 
marsh, ground, gives names to the waste 
lands of twenty-eight parishes in Ireland,” a 
man resident in the town of Cork said that it was 
so named from the old marsh on which it 
built; and ne Wspaper accounts, during the wet 
winter of 1872. of parti ili nundations there, seemed 
tradition, as well as to show the 
word. There seems only the same 
difference between Ci rk and Corrach as an Irish- 
man makes between arm and by pronun 
ciation. This recalled the old name of Corby, which 
in the earliest writings is spelt Corkeby; and 
suggested that that situated near the Cums 
might be another trace of Celtic influence, unless it 
is the fanciful spelling of the “ Monks of Weder- 
hale.” But, with the usual variety of the district, 

carr-syke” is mentioned as the boundary of the 
next parish below ; while I see on a modern map, 
at Cumwhinton just above, “ Cairn Bridge,” which 
I fear is an innovation for sound or fashion’s sake, 
like Blencairn for carn, tending to falsify the name 
of the rich old bogs, where no cairn, or burial- 
mound, has been heard of. 
added to car, and the word otherwise varied by 
vowel changes ; but the ground always speaks for 
itself, and if persons would consult it before alte ring 
the old names, there would not be so many mis- 
takes. There isa Carrhead at ¢ ‘roglin, as in York- 
shire; and another farm Carholme, at 


also a race- 


was 


to confirm the 
variations of the 


arrum 


also, 


named 


Ainstable, same as the Lincoln racecourse. There 
are two Corbys in Lincolnshire, and Corbridge in 
Northumberland. Corby is also found in field 


names, besides Coardale Beck, and other varieties 
in all the northern counties. 
On the contrary, I have 
field name lower down the 
the northernmost for 
villages with that 
is a farm 
Penrith and Carlisle. 
existed among the same class of names nearer the 
border, or along the western coast of Cumberland, 
where it is now wanting, or whether it has been 
trampled out and obliterated by the varied coloni- 
zation of these more accessible shores and districts, 
on which English and Flemish, Scotch and Irish, 


not 

Eden 
Seve ral miles, of 
Danish termination. 


than Lazonby, 
a cluster of 
Pye Ing 


settlers have left their traces, it would be interesting 


to discover. Probably other words have been sub- 
stituted, as the names of grass-lands there often 
end in field, park, hill, pasture, croft, 
bottom, &c.; for, as Anderson says, 
truth— 

“ There ’s Harraby and Tarraby, an’ Wiggonby beside, 


with 


And Oughterby and Southerby, and bys baith far and 


wide,” 


the bys being at least 


grassing, 
literal 


ten times as numerous as the 


«x Q.” to |} 


gentle- | 


| their followers. 


| Fell, 


I believe the x is often | 


heard of Ing as a} 


in the next parish, half-way between | 
Whether the word has ever 


actual possession, 


| owner of this fine old Welsh name 


I know of more than sixty, 
not all on the map of Cumberland. 
there are 


cums. but they are 


In Als stonmos r 


neither bys nor ings, 


pre obs ibly never have 
been ; and there the brooks are burns. But f 
Lazonby, along the Eden, up to its source in Wild 


Boar Fell, a purely agricultural district of Cyy. 
berland and West noreland, there are few parish 
without ings. oom ol those in which N 
man or other proprietors have long been ip 
ind where ‘the old names hay 
been translated bv their agents, and obliterated hy 
On a modern map I see Ing Er 
ud Ing, near the junction with York 


except 


creat 


Little Ing, Lo: 


shire; doubtless quiet farms among the Fe 
Hanging Lund and Hoff Lund are, consistently, 
the same region. Lund is the Danish word { 
grove. Holbeck Lund and many names of simi 


This winter a 


plac e at Lambeck Ing, 


character are in Yorkshire. 
was advertised to take 
other reference, ir en the spring-pict 
suggested by the name, not doubting that it w 

be found in the usual connexion, near Penr 
Accordingly, it is the Lambeck rises in Carro 
Johnby and Greystoke, and the pl 
ndicated is near Lamonby. West Ing isaf 

in Mungrisdale; Langwath Ing is a field 
Keswick. The meadow by the long ford; 
lately I see . Broad Ing mentioned among grass 
lands to be let as far west as Ire by. 

From Westmoreland I have had lists of fi 
names kindly sent. “At Kirkby Thorethere are 
both by the Eden and Troutbeck. Washingto 
Ing might have been a place for sheep washing, as 
the Fell-stocks were of old divided, in autumn, 
the adjoining field. And there is Powis Ing 
Turning to Burn and Nicolson, I find an instar 
of the translation of names :—“ There is a Close 
Kirkby Thore, called Meadow Powes, charged wit 
3l. 6s. 3d.,” to several charitable purposes, «c. 

There is also a farm, Powis House ; but of th 
Powys I 
find no other doubtless, one of the f 
Britons who held his own among the almost w 
versally Northern population. There are Pant lal 
not far off, which might have been named = 
might have belonged to, this pre-historic worthy. 

Of Washington, a name now equally silent, 
apparently for; gotten * a rural district there | 
this trace “Tn tl Joh. Gilbert de Reinfred 
passed his accounts ‘ee Exchequer for fines paid 
by Henry de W eshington for lands at Crosby 
Ravensworth.” In some neighbouring parishes 
the name occurs, and each time differently spelt 
“In 6th Richard I. an exchange of lands by Henry 
de Winchinton, at Crossebi,” &c 
Edw. I. Henry de Wessington, who married one of 
the daughters of the last Robt. de Vetripont, 
divided the inheritance,” soon after which the name 
passes away from the district. 

The ortho graphy of names seems to have been 


joyea 








seel 


hocks 


trace : 


.: and “In 14th 








am arene 
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élands at Ellerker (same as Aldercar) by 
Hedene and Truttebeck.” 
here is named Potts, the waters of which 


formerly resorted to by persons in the neighbour- 


were 


yy, sends valuable lists from old Val 


uw Applet 


books:—“In Bolton parish there are Ing 
nds, Barth Ing, Star Ing, Ings Allotments, 
Ings ( lose 8 and Broad Ings, Red Pot, Lath i ( ‘lose. 
Cardale, Pantdales (synonymous), Old Norse and 


‘eltic Open Ellers, Wandells, Wanderflatt, Wikeld, 
Wiber (all relating to willows, probably, as wands 
nd withes), Hindom and Sandhom (Hindholm, 
Sandholm), Baron lands, Baron Swensons,* Kirk- 
thdal 





hdales, Muckwath (where fords are used), 
irimsber Top, Thornbers high uplands all the 
a Castrigg Arneside, Pe atmire, 


Str , Eller Stubbs, Bull Ing, Knock Butts, 
X 

Reag ll, 
written Ravensthwaite and 
which might have been appropriate 
Ing, and seven other Ings. Several 
named Masks (probably marske, the 
lor marsh, which occurs also in Yorkshire 
sa uds (sites of houses), Lyneg 
for fl , Blinbeck, Le: 
In 4 parishes of Morland and Shap, and at 
Hynings, 


parish of Crosby Ravensworth (anciently 
Ravenswath, each of 
has “ Crag 
enclosures 


9 three 
irds (enclosures 


Newby and Cliburn, there are Ings, 

Reddings, Skellas, and other more ceneral names.t 
At King’s Meaburn 

“There are numbers of Ings, and ¢ oe shapes and sizes, 


not near a river ; several Ingmires; a great many King’s 
Ings. A few fields have keld couneusin’ with brow, 
land, &c., evidently ~~ a fine spring near Keld Well 
Many end in how and Le always hilly, and in ‘this and 
neighbouring parishes, as far as Kirkby Step ~ many 
which show portions of bare, flat rock have 
their name.” 


Though it is added that these last words convey 
no idea to the mind at present, being heard only 
innames, Keld, which gives names to farms and 
wells, and families, in compounds, all over these 
counties, is the Scandinavian word for spring— 


ie 
* Possibly referring to Adam Fitzswe yn. 
4 not uncommon local name. 
t Hegn, a hedge, in all northern tongues, seems to 





Swainson is 


have given names to choice enclosures in many places 

Henning, Haining,and Hyning. Redding is as common 

or pausing, Scale-how, probably hill of the shielings, 
ths, 





quite a matter of fancy in old times, for we read of Coldkeld, 


the | which are 
A sulphureous spring | 


| 





Salkeld, &c.; Klint is that for rock, cliff, 
little used here ; how and ber, probably 
abbreviations of berg, a mound or hill. There are 
other lists of similar character, none showing, per 
haps, such decided Scandinavian predominance. 





hood, and drank medic inally. Dirtpot is a field | Meaburn was the manor of Simon de Morville, one 

name here, and not uncommon in other places | moiety of which was given to his daughter, Ma ae, 

where a “Foul syke” carries off the watery nuisance. | wife of D« hg a the other to his son, Hu 

The Roman Road passed across this parish, and the | de Morville. When, for his share in the death of 

felds named Borwens are thought to be so named | Thomas & Beckett, the latter was dispossessed by 

from its mounds remaining. In Temple-Sowerby | Henry II., and this “ taken into the king’s ha 

Moss, adjoining, it isadded, each family had formerly | the two villages were distinguished as King’s Mea , 
ts own peat pot, from which was dug every year | burn and Mauld’s Meaburn, and are st Is so A eee 

the winter's fuel. In I and Nicolson it is remarked that the “ name 
A gentleman, whose family has long been settled | was formerly written Medburn, apparently from 


the brook which flows through it, though that is 


the Lyvennet Beck.” So in the cases of Milburn 
and Cliburn, the streams near are known as becks 
and burn is not popularly understood here as 
synonymous. It is a fine agricultural district, 
with its background of fells; but it was often 
wasted by Scottish raids during the troublous 


times of the borders, which, perhaps, may accoun 


for the quantity of land bearing the name Ings 
once part morass, which drainage has converted 
into beautiful meadows. King John soon gave 
| this part of the manor to De Vetripont, but the 


Danish word | 


wh tever kings or 
whatever 
of which Domes- 
have made 
of the 
a passage 
1orial land 
nmunities, 


* King’s Ings” remain. Indeed, 
dynasties may have passed away, and 
lords may have been dominant 
day here may tell), they 
wonderft lly little change 
people the land. One is reminded of 
in Sir H. Maine, that “when the Mar 
system superseded the Patriarchal c 


seem to 
in the names 


and 


the sn all holde rs were probably not ad spossesse — 
but paid the fines, and rendered services required, 
kee ping r their hold on the land and their ancient 
fell-rights as at this day. And what duration 
this elles! The people who named the fields 
evidently did not write. There is no certain record 
of their coming ; and laws and records were written 

1 language other than theirs—Norman-French or 
monkish Latin—and in certain localities the old 
names have been translated and lost. For a long 
time back, however, parish Valuations in this dis- 
trict have been made by native valuators, often 


/ 
int in 
| 


| residents and 


to whom the importance 
the old names was manifest. 
There are still, in names of people and places, in 
speech and custom and old-fashioned economics, 
a thousand analogies with the Scandinavian coun- 


amateurs, 
ot preserving 


| tries, quite in accordance with these field names. 





It is to be regretted that this fine old word and 
historical landmark, ing, not more generally 
recognized and valued ; and that where it is known 
it should ever be superseded by new names utterly 
at variance with the country and climate. Pity 
also that we not always write it carefully. 
I saw Pye Ing lately printed as one word, 


is 


do 
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which must 
yung: and such, doubtle 3, 


of its where, from all 


trangers 


loss in place 
must have existed. 








as been one cause | the: vdjoining border of Northumberland Ky 


analogy, 








vith Haugh is the ec respon ling word in Scotland and 
; o ader 
Yarrow”; “ the dowie dens 0 Yarrow." 
may often accord with our} 


it | haughs an’ 
| 


The Scot sh bra 














In some gl ries I see Ing marked A.S. Yet} the raised bank of ariver. Ing, with us. be lo . 
Bosworth’s Dictionary has no ntion of except | to that rich deep verdure, which, wherever jt ; 
in “ Ingwyrt, ’ quoted and unexplained, which, | known, has been the chosen ground of pootre 
though we have it t, we suppose must be the} Soft primeval meadows, little way f mn ‘ 
meadow-sweet—NSp 7 ) t— oO On oO | strc ims, the sward of which is never to he brok 
the meedow, 1 North Cum! nd, beir the | by the plough ; or t1 of iriant green he. 
literal t 1 of the | 1 tween forest glad V 1, in Shakspeare’s t 
So, prob ’ , | | the f s were supposed to haunt, and into 

fan , in l xiste declit recesses 0 Will-o’-the-wisp was 
ignifican kno tn | vy | V ! The 10 combin 
tion is assigned to n the nomen » common with ing as Ir nd 
country ; nor h ny place in En ls redly none could have been more » fact 
that I have met with, ve that Ca 4 Danish proverb says When the Eng 
n writing of e Fens, ys tl vellowthe Lade (barn, Laith, Cum vill b 
L ) hire. eep low | Our ings are still mostly hay-ground, and after the 

ons that th Car-dyk ) { | autumn rains and dews their fog, or after-grass, is 
hrough the swamp between Pt of the richest, butter-producing luxuriance, saved 
Lincolnshir tiributed to Roman especially on that account for the milk cows. Not 

But t es like tl ver solitary, and, | “ dry grass,” as some book says ; and other analogies 
to look at the maps of countik nd coasts where | favou bel t it from the Danish fugte, t 
the Danes were onc » powerful, one would say i ’ ogqgy knowe n The Gentle Shep- 
the word still there, in names, prefix and llude to the moist verdure of th 
med und suffix, ex e] th he round 30 The ex S1V richr f r 

enerally claimed, on high authority, for the f ly crop of fine corn-lan ibsolute 
settlements of the Anglo-Saxons, in whose n- ttle with the de p Or 
rag ems merely . diminutive, and never a ssons in tield lore—long years ag 
meadow. To the northern mind the suggestion | vas reported that one of my father’s 
naturally arises, Had the s never Inqs ir | bullock had oken over a hedge, one 
London? And wha the origin of that name of | morning, into the el fog, and was found 

the “Old Court Suburb, 3 Leigh Hunt « led | de ud.” They were to have been turned in later 
Kensington What were the nam of the | the day, but this poor creature could not resist the 


fields in which Lady Sarah Lennox was 
hay as young King Geor 
Perhaps the old map of London (Agas’s) may 





some | c ht on this _— t. The by, t seems, is 
Ingatestone, where we nk there must have been 
some stone to mark gate, or, perhaps, 
road through meadow. where all around 


waste. Was there not at “ God-alm-ing” s« 
und at som en 
pro- | in his 
best | islands, sighs to be laid in 





meadow left for pious alms, like P: 
Margaret-ing some pearly dame, once its 


) 


wwys Ing 
prietres The people of each locality can 
interpret the names they possess ; and 
study their field lore, it may aid in correcting 
error, and 
peris hing 4 

Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary has ink, 
have never met with as synonymous with 
and link, in “the Links o’ Forth.” 
deference to such authority, links refers to 
windings of a river, 
Petteril Crooks, ¢ 
of hair, in old ballads, as “ the links o’ gowd 
ivorie.” And in a secondary sense, if 


sometimes in iving 


sandy plains, on which the game of golf 
played, 





making 
IL. rode past 


‘ throw 


the 


me | Ingerlil that 


f they will 
some 


truth that 


which I | field 
ing: 
all 


the | but repeatedly ; 


With 


for which we have crooks, 
‘rook of Lune, &c.; or to curls 
and 
includes 
can be 
the word does not fairly represent our ing. 


| sight, and served to “ point a moral,” as well as to 
impress the meaning of the word. 

I can only quote from one source, which ¥ 

ar | neglect in England to our own disadvantage, the 


; 


only one which can show any parallel to the ve 


thful keep- 


dure of Em lis 


ing of the 


h valleys, to prove our fi 
word }. ( 

she faded lil 
Blomst i Enge.” 


land, 





poem on Si 





J kunde je 
Til Ro mig i din Eng !” 
M. 


” Cumberland. " 





Assonance 
names. 


appears to be very destruct ive of 
In seat ching for Cymraeg traces i 





* In the third edition of Names and Places, this word 
is confused wit h how, a hill, not as if from inadverte ence, 
and haugr, a burial mound, is once 
as | mentioned as allied. If, in spite of Wordsworth and 
the old Scottish ballads, of Mr. Taylor's learning and re- 
search, and the acuteness of critics, this is still possible, it 
shows a strong light on the difficulties of northern dialect 
to Southrons. Kirkhaugh is the church meadow—name 
of a Northumbrian parish near Alston. Pron. haf by 
those who do not give the guttural in the North. 
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ncashire, l examined many estate maps, schedules, 
From what I have left of my notes on the sub- 

xe. : . . on : 

llow1n 








Lower and 














land in 

>. | 
‘ 
ter ht } ent to truct tl 
J | 
x n Ch nit In 1712, the 8. P. G. ap-| 
ed the Rey. William Andrew n mary | 
Iroquois, and the Queen directed a fort to be | 
* | 
e ci rv of the Mohawks (the eas 1 | 
} } } 

of the five 1 I 1 a chapel and a house | 
The ¢ ly ntly adorned. Queen Anne | 
lg ands for the Communion-Table. | 

, shoy ni 12 large Bibles, very finely 
und, for the use of Chaps with painted Tal | 
1ing the Creed, Lord’s-Prayer, and Ten Comm | 
- ; - - | 
Humphreys’s Hist. A t of Soc. f 
I tion, &c., London, 1730, p. 331. 
r . +] } | 

ine 1 1 p Iruitiess, and Was soon 

i The Onondago fort and chapel wer 


lt. The Communion Service presented by | 
» Queen was retained for the use of 
r 1 


inglish church in Albany, and is still, or was till | 


| 
. | 
the first | 


ely preserved (Documentary History of N. 
York, vol. .» p. 697). (). Y. Z. has, it appears, 
the “ twelve large Bibles.” 


J. H. 


TRUMBULL. 
Hartford, Conn. 
LEGES 


IOMATA SIVE Morttvs” 


». 1. 322. In addition to the passage which 

1 have eady given from the General Scholium to 
e Prin t, the following sentence, which begins 
the Scholium to the laws of motion, may be quoted 


n support of my arg “ Hactenus principia 
tradidi mathematicis recepta et multiplici ex- 
perientia confirmata.” The “ principia” here men- 
tioned are the laws of motion and their corollaries. 
his is clear from what follows in the Scholium. 
Now, if Newton had believed the laws of motion 
to be “immediate intuitions, or data of con- 
sciousness,” propositions knowable «& priori,” 


iment : 





| which he considered 


| law of 


“axioms,” in the same sense of that word as the 
axioms of Geometry, it is impossible to assign any 
valid reason for his appeal to “ multiplex ex- 
perientia” in confirmation of them. He would 
no more have dreamed of invoking experience in 
confirmation of the axioms of Euclid than Mr. 
himself. 

Newton really meant when he described 
and the 


Spen er 
What 


certain propositions in the Principia 





Opti sas “* axioms , ppears to be ugg sted by 
wol 1 mathematicis recepta,” in the above 
entence, and by the fi ng p e at the end 


of th xioms in the First Book of the 
Opticks :—“ I have now given in Axioms and their 
itions tl] t hath hitherto been 
treated of in Opticks. For what hath been generally 
on I content myself to assume under the 

of Principles, in order to what I have 
Newton’s optical and mechan- 
ll “axioms” thus propositions 
himsé lf at libe ty to assume 
y nerally accepted. 
n due, or not, to 


The r a 
self-evidence. But there is no evidence that 
peth Ps, be 





» Summ of wh 





ippeal to be 


use they were 





ceptance may have b 
their 
he believed that it was. [ m y; 1 
allowed to add that, in my own opinion, the first 

motion is a mere identical position, im- 
mediately following from the usual definition of 
mechanical force. FRANK S« HayYpDON. 

Merton, Surrey. 


propos 
at 


‘Inrant Cuarity ” (4 §, x. 332, 381, 459.) 
I remember that, in my boyish days, 


some 
‘potters” in the North of England, well known 
é‘ 7 ? } ] 
. hi 


* Swaleses’ q 7,” used to send their children out 


} +} { 
; + . iT 


to be and the noi etn tne ints made at 


poor ini 


the aoors was a re cular ral nq. l shall never 
forget the drawling sing-song when they said 
* ple as Missus a coud poratee or a lile bit o’ 


drippin’; we hev ’nt owt ta it !” This was generally 
the cry of these children, who were rosy and 
healthy looking, and belied their story! Miss 
Baillie was well acquainted with more than one 
district where the and she must 
have frequently heard the wailings of the infants. 
[I therefore think that the noise made by Swaleses’ 
infants originated the simile in the beautiful glee. 
Viator (1). 


Ep- 


120 
462 ; 





Swaleses were ; 


“REGINALD Trevor: A TALE,” &c., BY 
WARD Trevor Anwy1, &c. (4" §S. viii. 327, 
5th S. i, 86.)—I cannot gather from Cyrmro AM 
Bytn’s note clearly what information he intends 
to convey. Does he mean that “ Edward Trevor 
Anwyl” is not a pseudonym, or does he mean 
that “‘ Edward Trevor” is areal name, and that 
the author has added what Crmro am Byrn tells 
i good old Welsh adjective, namely, 
“ Anwyl,” to express a quality he considers he 
possesses, like some of the French bibliographers 
who put “ bibliophile” after theirs ? 


us 18 a 
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G. M. T., on page 462 
for reasons he gives, and the British Museum Cata- 
logue agrees with him ; but the London Catalogue, 
1816-1851, registers the work under its title, the 
compiler considering “ Anwyl” a pseudonym. I 
do not find the name in Allibone. “Anwyl” puzzled 
me a but I must admit being far 
bothered with your correspondent ure, and 
I fear now there i mysterious Meaning 1n it, 


good deal, more 
3 signat | 


$s Some 


Ovpnar Hamst. 
MAIDENWELi, NEAR Lovutnu (4™ §. vii. 389, 
548.)—Sir James Lancaster, the celebrated navi- 
gator, whose name is preserved in “ Lancaster's 


will dated 1618), granted 
and secured to Sir William Cockaine and others 
t Maidenwell, in Lincolnshire, and 
also other estates in trust, “‘ that the rents, profits, 
, shovld be paid into the hands of the 
commonalty of the mystery of 
Skinners, London, to be by them distributed and 
bestowed according to the direction of his will.” 
They were to “ pay out of the rents and profits of 
the said manor of Maidenwell ye arly 1031. 6s. 
to the churchwardens. lecturer. and the bailiffs of 
the town and parish of Basingstoke, in the county 
of Southampton (where I born).” The will 


Sound,” in Baffin’s Bay 
certain estates a 


master, 


wardens, and 


‘ 
Sd. 


then goes on to des ribe how this money 1s to be 
distributed ; the town of Basingstoke also had 
other gifts out of the overplus of his estate. If 
the estate on which the Moseleys resided at 
Maidenwell is the same as that now held by the 


Corporation of Basingstoke, they were only tenants, 


and not the owners of it. SAMUEL SHAW. 
Andover. 
THe First Ear-rine (4" §. iii, 218.)—An 
engraving, entitled “ Ladies’ Ears Bored gratis,” 
was published by Laurie & Whittle, May 12th, 


1794, 53, Fleet Street, London. 
into my p 
the design 


f “ The First 


This plate came 
yssession recently. I would infer that 
Rowlandson’s. Wilkie’s painting 
Ear-ring” was executed in 1835. 


W. T. 


18 


GEORGE 
5% §. i. 


Rev. ArvetT, A.M. (3'¢ §. iii. 348; 
xi. 464 ; 268.)—I have found, among the 
papers left by a relative, the following, which may 
possibly interest Mr. MatrHewMan :— 

“A silver seal, of very ancient, curious, and elegant 
workmanship, was shown in our office the other day, the 
history of which is somewhat singular. About the year 
1780, or a little before, some workmen ploughing a part 
of the enclosed Flodden Field found a solid silver seal, 
which, 
Robert Arnot, of Woodmiln (direct ancestor of the Bal- 
cormo family in Fife), who bore the royal pennon on 
that day, and fell at his sovereign’s side. 

“The seal found its way into the hands of an English 


gentleman of taste and fortune, and Scottish descent, of 


that name, whose arms it nearly — 
“ His successor, a Captain inthe Navy, being a sister’s 


son, and so not inheriting his uncle’s name, in the most 
kind and liberal manner traneferred it to the lineal 


from the arms, turned out to have been that of 





. fancies it is a real name, descendant of its gallant owner.” 
1836 


dard newspaper, February, 
is not given). 
The “ English gentleman 


and Scottish descent,” 


~Copi 


of t 


es 


vied from the Stax 


” (the day of the mont 


and fort un 


aste 


vas Matthew Rol ert Araet i 


5 


Esq., usher of the green rod, reading-clerk. and 
clerk of the private committees the H use of 
Peers from about 1765 to 1801, only son of ¢ 
Rey. George Arnot (vicar of Wakefield from 1798 
to 1750). This Matthew Robert Arnot was 
attirmed to have been “a baronet by descent,” but 
to have declined to assume the title. 

A statement made by M. A. (3 §. xi. 464), 


to the effect that Sir Wiltiens Arnot, who died : 


178 
two nephews, the chi 
direct contradiction to the 
Burke Extinct and Dorma 
Lieut.-Col. Sir William Arn 
left a son and heir, Sir Wil 
sixth and last 
must be wrong 


Idren 


“THAT FI 
The flower 
the Hyaci: 


of Amyclas and Diomede, 


SANGUINE 


thus 


$c1 upt us, L. 


2, was succeeded in his Scottish estates by } 


of | 


assertion 


B 
rt, wl 


liam 


baronet. Either Ux 


WER,” Ke. 
mentioned by Milton, 


Hy 


is sisters, is 
of Sir Bernar 
pironete 3), tl 
10 dic 
Arnot, 
STER or J. M.A 


C.L, 


4S. 1. 260 


who Was 


in Lycidas, is 
acinthus, the sor 
was killed whilst 


play- 


ing at throwing disks (solid quoits) with Apollo, 
He, in his crief, changed the blood pouring out 
from Hyacinth’s forehead into a hyacinth with 
flowers of purple hue, and on whose leaves ar 
written the letters Al, Al (woe, woe). The epith 


“sanguine” is thus explained. 
not grow wild here (only the 
scriptus is found here), but it is fre 
Germany. Cf. Ovid, 


Doubtless the hyacinth « 
ever that mav have been, 


of the 
often blue or white, but 


Hyacin 


The 


th 


n 
us 


plant does 


ay ule ntly found in 


Metamorphoses. ~ A. B. 


ancients, 


what- 


sometimes approaching blood colour, said to have 
sprung from the blood of Hyacinthos, or of Tela 


monian 
the initial letters YA or Al, ¢ 

hence the epithets yparta 
28, “ inscripti flores, Virg 


or gladiolus kind, or the lat 
the hy: winth. See Liddell 


or the 


vaku Ss, 


Eel. 


kspur, 


and 


bdxwvOos; Smith’s Dict. fen 


N veaker’ 's Comme ntary, vol. 
1 


Hatfield Hall, 


Durham. 


1. part i. p- 


Ajax, and to have inscribed on its petals 


inte rje ction ata 

Theocr. 1 
iil. 

Scott, 


367. 


* Dic quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum 


Nascantur flores.” 


rg. 


Ecl. iii. v. 106-7. 


“Tpse suos gemitus foliis inscripsit et ai ai 


Flos habet am, 


’ &e. 
Ovid. 


Met. x. 215, 216 


“ Littera communis mediis pueroque viroque 


Inscripta est foliis ; hac nominis, illa querelz 4 


These passages, if read with their contexts, do 





Ibid. xiii, 397-8. 


106. It is 
quite uncertain whether the flower was of the ins 
or what we cal 


** colours, blue” 




















1 the Stan. 
the month 


fortun; 

rt Arnot, 
le rk , an 
House of 
m of 


t 
rom 1728 





Ber rhard 
in 1782, 
who was 


aa 





its petals 
Lion aia 
reocr. 10), 
6. Iti 
f the ins 
it we Cal 
s, blue” 
Mae 


T. F. 


gum 


106-:. 
i ai 
15, 216, 
e 


rele.” 
|. 397.8. 


texts, do 
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not leave any doubt that Milton alludes to the 
hyacinth. If further illustration is desired, see 
Pliny, lib. xxi. cap. 38, and John Martyn’s Notes 
» Virg. Georg. iv. 183, where much learning will 
e found. C. 8. 


Prayt STAINED witH Bioop at THE Crvct- 
erxion (58 S, i. 300.)—This tradition attaches to 
several plants with spotted leaves ; especially to 
Orehis ‘which in Cheshire is called 
Gethsemane, [and] is said to have been growing at 

the foot of At cross, and to have received some 

irops of blood on it Quarterly Revi w, 
July, 1863. JAMES BRITTEN. 
British Museum. 

The plant inquired for by T. W. W. is the 
potted persicaria ( I -olygonum persicaria), a hand- 
sme plant, abundant on waste lands. TENEor. 


mast ul tl. 


s le: aves.” 


The plant, the English name I do not know, 
mows luxuriantly in the Belgian flax fields, where 
e peasants eall it “ Roodselken.” The leaves are 
bright green spotted with red. 
CHARLES SWAINSON. 

Highhurst Wood. 

The plant is the arum, cuckoo-pint, or lords and 
dies, very abundant in April. The dark spots 


n its leaves have a wonderful resemblance to 
splashes of dried blood. 

W. J. Bernnarp Smirn. 
Temple. 
The plant is doubtless the species of orchis 


which in Cheshire is called “‘Gethsemane.” It is 
sid to have been growing at the foot of the cross. 
nd to have received some drops of blood on its 


eaves. Hence the dark stains by which they 
have ever since been marked. Some such legend 
seems also to have been attached to the white 


purple-stained flower of the wood sorrel, which 
the early Italian painters occasionally place in the 
reground of their crucifixions. Selections 
New and Old (Masters), p. 202. 
Joun CHURCHILL 
Anerley. 


pee 


SIKES, 


Lichfield House, 


Orontivus Fix.xvs (5 §, i. 249), or, in his ver- 


macular, Oronce Fine, the author of Quadrans 
istrolabicus, was an eminent astranomer and 
uathematician, born at Briancon in 1494, and 


lied at Paris in 1555. From 1532 till his death 
te was Professor of Mathematics in the Royal 
Uollege. He claimed to have discovered the 
adrature of the circle, and was the author of 


me thirty or forty works enumerated in Lalande’s 
Brogre aphi. Astronomique and else whe re. Of his 
ollected works, there were three editions, in 1532. 


1542, and 1556 respectively, besides an Italian 
translation, published at Venice, in 1587 For 
1 account of him, see Rose's Biog. Dict.. 
4S0 Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. A more detailed 
and interesting, as well as very full, account 


























































of him will be found in Niceron’s Histoire des 
Hommes Iilustres, vol. xxxviii., pp. 184-201. 
In addition to this latter, see, for original sources 
of information, Thevet’s Vies des Hommes Illustres; 
Du Boulay’s Historia Universitatis Parisiensis ; 
Launoy’s Histoire du Collége de Navarre ; Rochas’s 
Biographie du Dauphiné; Gouget’s Mémoires sur 
le Collége de France; Delambre’s Histoire de 
lV Astronomie au Moyen-Age, ce. 

GASTON 


DE BERNEVAL. 


Philadelphia. 


CENTENARIAN Newspapers (5% §, i, 285.)—In 
Mr. Pink’s list are one or two inaccuracies which 
should be pointed out. For 1690, as date of the 
establishment of the Edinburgh Gazette, read 1600. 
(This paper was established ‘ Act of Parlia- 


ment for general announcements,” and has been 
described as “the prototype of the press.”) For 
1705, Edinburgh Evening Courant, read 1689 or 
90. For 1711, Newcastle “ Chronicle,” read 


Me reury, 
MANUEL. 


Caledonian 


1746. J. 


Add to list 
1720 ; Aberdeen Journal, 


=e ‘ourant.” 


FLoceinc In Scuoorts (5% §. i. 284.)\—Mr. 
Browne writes :— 

“ The ingenious Dr. Wilkins was so convinced of the 
injury done to education, and especially to the masters, 
by the practice of flogging, that the writer of this 
pamphlet heard him propose the device of an engine 
to thrash the refractory boys, an idea which is certs linly 
worth the attention of American inventors.” 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, something of the 
kind has been invented, and used, by our ingenious 
American cousins. I have certainly read of slaves 
being sent to the flogging mills, and have some 
hazy idea of the instrument of torture; but I 
cannot refer to the work in which the account ap- 
peared. Perhaps some of your re: aders may be able 
to throw additional light on the matter. <A. E. 

Almondbury. 

(5% §,. i. 


". 7 
, 329. 


“ PLAGAL ” —TeNEoR will find 
the etymology of this word in Webster’s Dictionary 
of the English Language (4th edit., by Goodrich 
and Porter), where it is said to be from Greek 

ways, sidewise, slanting, and French plagal. 
In music, having the prine ipal tones lying between 
the fifth of the key and its octave, or twelfth. Said 
of certain melodies or tunes, and opposed to 
authenttc plagal cadence, a cadence in which the 
final chord on the tonic is preceded by the chord 
on the sub-dominant. A. & A. 

Richmond. 


Miss Exizanetu Potack (5 §. i, 288.)—This 
Jewish lady was related to the late Sir Francis 
Palgrave Frank Cohen of Lord Byron’s Notes on 
M. Faliero), whose father died in my late mother’s 
house, and where, I believe, Miss E. Polack once 
lodged, as she was a native, or resident, of Ports- 
mouth or Southampton, if my memory does not 
betray Let Mr. R. INcuts inquire of Mr. 


me. 4IS 
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about Miss Polack’s 
M. Dracna. 


Palgrave (? Palgrave Simpson 
biogr: phy. Ss. 
Mr. Ineuis doubt aware of the novel 
called St. Clair of the Isles, by Elizabeth Helme, 
on which the play he refers to may be founded. 
Probably Miss Polack was relation of the 
one mentioned in Allibone. OvtpHaR Hamst. 
This 


$s given at some length in Egan’s Walks 
’ 


10 


is 


some 


5th S. i, 289 


OWAINSWICK, 


legend 


POMERSET 


throu Bath (1819), and at much greater length 
in Wood’s Description of Bath. The Histori 
Guide to Bath (1864) relates the same history in 
more modern language. These accounts differ in 
some respects, the first stating that Bladud, in at- 
tempting to fly, met his death by falling upon the 


te mpl of Miner\ 1. while others 

fell upon the roof of Solsbury Church (4 §,. xii. 

517). I shall be glad to Mr. Poote in his 

work of compilation. C. P. Epwarps. 
Clan Villa, Bath. 


the state that he 


ASSIST 


mu ConquisTaDA” (5 §, i. 288.)\—W. 
M. M.’s copy wants two leaves, one containing six 
stanzas and the i stanza on the 
recto, and on the verso the colophon, with the dat 
of 1609, not 1619, Barcelona : but ] presume it is 
the edition intended by The 
“xxxvi.” he the 


but 


“ JERUSALI 


other containing one 


your correspondent. 
the number of 


xxx, 6. 


mentions 18 not 


the printer’s sign, 


stanzas, 


I have the 
Madrid, 1776 
15th of which 
The number of stanzas 
155th ends with 


“ ] 
het! 


Obras Sueltas de Lo 


1779, 





0 aquel lienzo que cortada avia.” 
s the date of the first 
As the stan is 

must have 
ngthened in 


_ am 


Brunet gives 1609 a edition 
of the Jerusalem Co ] stada. 
36 in W. M. M.’s « 


been changed, o1 


py, 1ts position 
greatly le 


later editions. 
U. U. Club. 





Lucia C ress OF Kent (5% §., 
1 227, 373. | am gore ity obl to mv good 





friend Tewars for the extract fi Corio’s Historie 
Milanese, to which work I have no opportunity of 
He must allow me, however, so far as the 
Earl of Ke nt 18 conce rned. to prefer Dugdale’s or 
rather Stow’s) date to Corio’s, on the unquestion- 
able authority of Lucia herself. She presented a 
petition in 1421, in which she stated that Kent 
guarded Henry IV. in his journey to Shrewsbury 
(1403), joined with the Duke of Clarence in his 
expedition to Sluys (1404), and made a grand 
tournament in Smithfield Jan. 1, 1406), all 
which events happened before his marriage with 
her (Rot. Parl., iv. 143-5). Edmund, Earl of 
Kent, was born in 1382, and, if Corio’s date be 





access. 


cure. 





just 


EE 
accepted, he was so extremely precocious a young 
gentleman as to have fought in a naval expedition, 
overthrown his challenger in the lists, : 
deeply into debt, before he was three years old 
But what, then, did h ippen at Milan in October 
1384, in which Lucia was matrimonially concerned? 
I think it may reasonably be supposed that it was 
the contract of marriage (afterwards annulled 
between Lucia and Louis II. of Anjou, King of 
Sicily, first cousin of the reigning King of Fra 
Ingelram de Coucy, who had 

1384 broken faith with his father-in-] nd 
resumed his French allegiance, was unlikely 
person to be sent as lor from London, by 
the reverse from Paris. Corio probably found 
no mention of the name of the bridegroom 
record of 1384 ; and, finding that Lucia was after. 
Countess of Kent, he jumped to the con- 
clusion that to the Earl of Kent she was 
then married. Why he imagined Kent to be 

son of Henry IV. is a harder knot to untie. Oth 


and run 





some year 


Le 
belore 


1 most 


ambas ref 





wara 


it w 

















dis epancies n ight be noted, as, ior instance, the 
port on of 75.000 golden flor given with Lu 
in 1384, while in 1406 she was purchased at née 
the same cost (70,000 florins) for nt. The fa 
that Coucy was “on his way to assist Louis of 
Anjou ” makes it the more likely that the solution 
which I have suggested is the true one. 


HERMENTRUDE. 


or Wetsn Couriers (5% §, 
| has been said | about t 
relation between Slavonic and Gaelic superstitions 
With regard to Mr. CoLEmAn’s note on the idk 
of Welsh colliers as to femal influence on the 
day’s work, I may 1 , in 
government of Orenburg 
pany of girls 
ied his horse with muttere 
jaculations against the women, but would hay 
g before them had they not stopy 
of the road till I had 
. out merrily that I owed then 
urn for not spoiling my luck for the day 


ASHTON W. DILKE. 


SUPERSTITIOD 


. " ? ? 
383. A good de lately 








crossing the 
- I Saw a com 


My dr 





crossing 


into a 





the side 


Dovuspte Returns to PariLiAMent (5 § 
104, 153, 176, 257, 356.)\—Ernoracvum is wrong 





every point in his communication:—1. U1 
what he calls “the old act,” which was the comm 
law, a returning officer might vote if he was 
voter, but not after the poll was closed, so tl at he 
had no casting vote. Hence double, or even treble 
returns, as in a case at Knaresborough. 2. Under 
the new law it is just the reverse of the old, and 
of Esoracum’s statement. A returning offi 
forbidden to vote at the poll. He has no vote by 
virtue of his office, but if a voter, and in that case 
only, must give a casting vote. 3. There was 00 
“alleged double return” at Thirsk. 


7 1s 
er 





W. G. 
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a 
18 & Young Bupa (5 S. i. 287, 374.)—The twin city of | Pillgarlick, one who picks garlick ; Culpepper 
Xpedition, Buda-Pest sits astride upon the Danube, Buda on being the most usual form of the name. 
ition, : - 
, and run the south, Pest on the north. It is not Buda, but H. WrEpGwoop. 
years old. Pest, of which the German Ofen is a translation, “REALIZING THE SIcys or THoucnT” (42 § 
1 October from the Bohemian pec (pronounce d pets), an oven ; xii, 472: 5% S. i. 115. The following extract 
ncerned ? peu, inf, pecy, I bake. H. W. from Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. a tale bv an 
hat it was , : : American lady (Mrs. Adeline Whitney), may be 
annulled Cot- in ( 1L-Fox, &e. aS. 1. 141, 211, 3 nteresting to Hi MENTRUDE, as tending to con- 
i, King of —His. JESSE _ on what grounds I believe | firm her idea as to the formation of thought shape 
Mf France. “colli tO . bobtailed dog, ana that the being a property exclusively feminine. A lady 
ars before tail of the Jhepherd’s d is commonly docked. | and gentleman are comparing their ideas of 
law, and First, then, with re pect to the meaning, the ficures in the abstrac he says 
| 1] ot aff on o adios = . . 
Seotch fo colt 1s to cut off an appendage, to poll “*Do you fancy the , from one to one hundred, 
the hair, to snuff a candle ; and the Swedish ku/ ul ranged in three sides of a parallelogram, with the tens 
is used in the me sense. Hence kullet, kollut, | a little taller than the rest, and the corners turned some- 
lia F ly corresponding form to | Wher about twenty an l eight ‘ That is 80 
W led. bald. w 4 Q she exclaimed Bu you turn tnose 
S rT ¢ I, I | n ) " 
. . : , : ‘ : . ess ‘ sharp corners My numbs id in a smooth 
) the con- appe nate proper to the Kind, as hy hurch without | semicircle.’ . . . ‘The differer of ] aid he. 
it she was a steeple Rietz. In Norw y kolla is often used | ‘ Yours seems to be spheric mine, an ‘Then 
t to be is the proper name of a horn! cow, as Raudkoll the are the days and t months ai be mie 
ie. Other Graakolla. &c. The element kull the same said he, ‘the days and months : where, 
tar nif the He kulla tail] except as the globe n sures them out space, and the 
ce, the SlgTit M san & s a S : 
an = ° . - , ? 9s” | sunlight scores ther veen the poles; but I see them 
ith La hen. It ar, then, that the term collie might | stretching out, before a after, in litt] long mosaics, 
i well be : pplied to a docked dog. In the next set in lines, for weeks and years ‘And the Sundays a 
The fact place, as to the fact of shepherd’s dogs being | little longer and wid than the rest,’ said 
Louis of habitually so mutilated, I can only appeal to my | S!@ “and the might the broad, uck spaces 
= 0 es } ‘ - . Pda} | between i yn Ss ar steps 
) wn earl lec n 1 Statiord 21 doom tiem a of not ceptible 
ve a and « fter lif I | jeneth or ¢ 
TRUDE. must confess that the pictu k rise P| TENEO 
nst me: but if the practice of docl shen . . . 
; gall I ; but ul th pl € I docki mep- | Ty Lower (5S. i. 165. 256. Thanks 
5th S cs lingers anywhere, it is sufficient to give | , . hese . . a 
+ +} Se , | ( rt BepeE for h corroborative note, 
abot ty tO the deriy n. A younger triend, | } +4? 4] 
“— —— ee However, I am by no means convinced that there 
erst pp Cait » Says D er niy fi Lili ‘ 1 i] , £1] ; 4] } ] 
> ; . . .. | 18 pular fallacy n the popular idea, so 
the ide fact (in Pembrokeshire), but he thinks it | , pe | = pel “tens 
" . | be fully embodied in the lines ¢ ed by CUTH- 
e on tl S$ dying out o ] e year Wi conhrmed me > } 
I Dm) belief i ] ] 1 | BI I he notion ve nt one 
ssing t m my own belliet in the derivation, was findin } = 
7 that +] ; ‘“ 4 ; >| Asacu vator of the helianth ur I have 
WA COE that the term “ Mutz,” signifying a stump, is | ’ } } 
oe teinta nf Ti . | watched the blooms, and in a major cases |] 
Ly ariver in Certain aistri ol Hesse a very common name! 1 " 1 , 
‘ fo. , : | find that they really do turn to the s ] that 
ten for a shepherd’s dog, because, says Dr. Vilmar | - : f } 
; , . ‘ : is peculiarity by no means confined to the 
1] Oth ¢ / ), their tail here gene : : ’ 1 
‘ . f t] . he nth I ny nhowers particularly corymobpD1- 
rt stoppe onsequence of this operation, : : ™,. ; 
| 1 l , ferous ones, do the same thing. The French call 
ll I | I ( u 0 reneratio! they | 4 } 2 . ‘ 
“ae . ; - t plant tou ol, | I 1 not aware of any 
1 the l ort »e : . ted witl 
' mm , | other country where the name is connected with 
1e { fM Tew s hardly consistent . m,.~ 1 ’ } e a4 
: er ning. Theold Greek name was 7)Atav- id to 
DILK says it does not to his mind afford f 





be derived from the Peruvian or Egypti : appellla- 








nv of the compound n ques po - .@ 
‘ hat 7 P 1) ‘dj tion. The German name is Sonnenb/ume, answering 
ya SS, ol is naturally usec 1 
fe ua ] » i ti to our sunflower. 
wro nse deadly, anc iat “a re =e . » 
1 Up 1 : ' The French encyclopedists say that the form of 
0¢ i ica y po “x pressions . . : . 14 ° 
hod : ae a NS! the vessel which contains the Host in Catholic 
commor s00Ut aS COMMON as ANY AMON? us. What casion, . . 3 
th } “We worship originated from the golden or brazen 
he was then, can he have to lo« k further fora in explanat on ; 5 
shat | of col-knife or col-noi least? Cold » ,) sun which surrounded by = sunflowers) 
Oo that ne witt Or ) 018s0nN,. at leas ‘ol ( r a " : ° 
s actually found , on ] j f 4 ig | Occupied the centre of the high altar in the temples 
yen (revit, = = found as olten as col-prophet, and 1s , — » m “ saben 
>, Under sufficiently explained by the analogy of cold counsel, | °€ the Parsees or fire-worshippers. The Egyptian 
eo b , ’ “ti, “ ger ? o pagnenageel sun with wings; and the metaphor 
old, ad counsel, Finally, he asks, What of the name . . 
Colp ee, . " “ f a sun with healing in its wings is probably 
officer 18 en Surely that is to be understood as — : . 
by Black per ee, ‘ my I 1d 7.7 , ae foal from a knowledge of the sanitary qu ilities 
n vote : ) tO my mind, Hid pepper 1s . 
- . Pepper 18 | of the sunflower. A MURITHIAN. 


that case not likely name for a man to acquire; and if I 
e Was Di were to give a « conjecture, I should explain it as Royat Heaps on Betts (4 §. ix. 76, 250, 


cull-pepper, one who picks pepper, analogous to | 309; xii. 85, 235.)—On the third bell at Spetchley, 
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near Worcester, there are two heads, the one like 
that generally thought to be Edward L, but the 
other is too indistinct to make out. The letters 
of the inscription are small, all having crowns on 
them. The initial cross I have not met with 
before either on other bells or engraved in any 
book, but it is very similar to one in Mr. Ella- 
combe’s book page 50, fig. 21). 

Query, what founder used for his mark a bell 
between the letters I. M. enclosed in a heart? I 
have always found it in Worcestershire. Was it 
John Martin of Worcester ? 

Henry T. TItvey. 

Caius Coll., Cambridge. 

Oxperry’s “Dramatic Brocrapny ” (5% §. i. 
247, 375.)—If Duncombe published a work bear- 
ing this title, he certainly was not concerned in 
the original, and, as I had hitherto supposed, only 
issue, which bears the name of George Virtue, Ivy 
Lane, Paternoster Row. It would seem to have 
appeared at first in parts, beginning on Saturday, 
January 1, 1825, the volume being completed by 


Number XVI. on the 16th April ; subsequently in | 


volumes, as the date at the commencement of each 
biography is discontinued. 

I have five volumes, three dated 1825, and two 
the following year, but whether this is an entire 
set I do not know. 

The work was edited by the widow of Oxberry, 
the well-known comedian, who, as stated in the 
advertisement, “had devoted much of his time to 
the attainment of information necessary for the 
production of true biography of our most celebrated 
performers.” The books are 12mo., and each bio- 
graphy is illustrated by a portrait. 

CHarRLes WYLIE. 


Peter Mew, Bisnor or Bata anp Wetts (5% | 


S. i. 247, 294.)—There is a portrait of this bishop 


at Farnham Castle, the episcopal residence of the | 


bishops of Winchester. He is represented standing 
in the Garter robes, with a black skull cap on his 
head, and a patch on his cheek. <A battle is going 
on in the background. C. 8. 


“How THEY BROUGHT THE Goop News FRoM 
Guent To Arx” (5 §. i. 71, 174, 298): 

“Nothing that any war history records can be more 
spirited, thrilling, and picturesque than Captain Sartorius’s 
adventurous and, in many respects, unparalleled ride. The 
very narrative of it by our Special Correspondent sets the 
pulses beating, and ought to have been composed on the 
gallop,as Mr. Browning’s poem about the bringing of the 
‘Good News’ is said to have been.”—Daily News, 12th 


March, 1874. 
x we 


Barpoity or Wirmecay (5 §. i. 227, 
{ am greatly obliged to Hermentrupe for the 
replies she has kindly given to my queries, and I 


9933. ) 


shall be thankful, being away from references, if 


she will take the trouble to answer the following 








— 
additional questions which arise out of those rp. 
plies. 

Where did Thomas, the elder son of Hugh Lonj 
Bardolf, die? Who was the wife of William, the 
younger son, and when did he die? 

HERMENTRUDE gives the death of John Lon 
Bardolf as on July 31, 1363. The continuator of 
Blomefield, following Dugdale (I believe), ang 
referring to Ex. 45 Edw. III. n. 7, says he died 
Aug. 3, 1371, leaving William his son and heir 
then aged fourteen (Hist. of Norf. vii. 497), | 
have no doubt that the former date is the correct 
one, and that William was then aged fourteen. If 
so, he would be just of age to take livery of his 
lands in 1371, to which event the latter date 
probably refers. I shall be glad to have this con. 
jecture verified. G. A. C, 

The genealogical history of the Lords Bardolfe 
wis written in detail by Mr. Stapleton, the ablest 
of English genealogists, and is prefixed to his edi- 
tion of the Liber de Antiquis Legibus, printed by 
the Camden Society. This excellent book seems 
to be less appreciated than it deserves, as it can 
be bought at most booksellers’ for about three 
shillings, although it is intrinsically worth far 
more than some genealogical works which fetch 
five times as many pounds. G., A. C. will be able 
to answer his own queries if he consults this book; 
but he is so wide of the mark, that the answer 
would occupy much space in “ N, & Q.” 

TEwars. 


Bar Sryister (5" §. i. 268, 314.)—It is curious 
to see Mr. WARREN, at this date, gravely referring 
to those ridiculous “ abatements,” or marks of dis- 
grace, which, though given in “ most good treatises 
of heraldry,” are justly styled by the learned 
French herald, Menétrier, “ Sottises Anglaises!” 
There is not a single instance upon record of the 
use of one of these “abatements” for the reason 
assigned in English armoury. It is contrary to 
common-sense to suppose that any man would 
bear on his escutcheon of honour marks intended 
to indicate to every beholder that the bearer had 
behaved disgracefully,—had “ uncourteously en- 
treated a lady, or had slain a prisoner in wat.’ 
Such “ abatements” existed only, with much other 
folly, in the silly noddles of the ancient writers on 
heraldry. 

The only abatements really in use were those 
indicative of illegitimacy ; and it is abundantly 
clear that in medieval times illegitimate descent 
from princes and nobles was not considered by 
any means a thing on account of which a man 
needed to blush. 

Neither is it at all correct to make the very 
sweeping assertion that the bordure is used as 3 
mark of illegitimacy. The bordure, pure and 
simple, is not so used ; but the bordures gobone 
and wavy have been, and still are. I am sory 
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that the much regretted death of Mr. J. G. 
Nicnots, and the consequent discontinuance of 
the Herald and Genealogist, have prevented the 
publication, in that periodical, of the paper I 
wrote for it upon heraldic marks of illegitimacy, 
and which he had hoped to print long ere this 
time. In it I have collected examples of the 
many modes in which illegitimate descent has 
been denoted, during the past seven centuries, in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. 

The subject is one of much interest, and is, 
moreover, one on which most “ good treatises of 
heraldry” evince a considerable amount of igno- 
rance ; so that I hope my essay, inadequate as it 
may be, may yet find a permanent abiding place, 
and assist in hastening the time when “ bars sinis- 
ter” and “abatements ” will be dismissed to their 
proper place, the limbo of exploded popular errors. 

d. Woopw ARD., 


Of course such a term is ridiculous nonsense. 
I never met with it. The proper term for the 
heraldic mark of illegitimacy is “ bend sinister.” 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Wire 1x Smoke (5% §, i, 246, 295.)—On these 
words cf. Neale’s and Littledale’s Commentary on 
the Psalms, vol. iv. p. Both the LXX. and 
the Vulgate in Psalm cxix. 83 read frost for smoke; 
and accordingly old writers comment upon the 
meaning of the word frost; but the English ver- 
sion here, as in several other instances in the 
Psalms, is nearer the Hebrew than either the 
LXX. or the Vulgate. H. A. W. 


Tuomas Frre (5" §. i. 269, 316.)—The fol- 
lowing is a list of his most celebrated portraits : 
Leveridge, the celebrated singer ; His Majesty 
George III.; the Queen; his own portrait; that 
of his wife; the famous Miss Pond; Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. Pilkington’s Dictionary of 
Painters states that he died in April, 1862. 

FREDERICK OVERTON. 


v0. 





Colton, near Leeds. 


GAME oF STopay (4 §, xii. 516; 5S, i. 34, 
179.)—I am much obliged to those correspondents 
of “ N. & Q.” who have replied to my inquiry. I 
have no doubt the game is that described in 
Aubrey’s Natural History of Wilts, as quoted by 
Halliwell, and that it is a form of the Scottish 
game of golf. Stoball seems to have quite died 
out in the West of England, but the boys still 
play a game called rounders, which may be a 
childish variety of it. I believe stool-ball, from 
Strutt’s description of it, to be quite a different 
game. J. H. Cooke. 


Jouy Fropen (5 §. i, 147, 218.)—The arms 
cut on the back of the panel, upon which the 
portrait of Froben is painted, are those of the cele- 
brated French family of Colbert, and probably 
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corretta, e notabilmente accresciuta. 


ever 


everywhere, 
cn 








those of Jean Baptiste Colbert, the illustrious 
statesman in the reign of Louis XIV. 


A W. M. 
Leeds. 
JOHN 


Sir RERESBY’s “ Memorrs” (5% §, i. 


168, 219.)—Since troubling you with the above 
query, I find that the liveries of the Stuarts were 
red and yellow. 
tempt at this time in France, the Queen seems to 
have asked Sir John not to allow his friend to 
wear those colours, even in compliment to herself, 
as they might lead to his being insulted. 
be interesting to learn whether the adoption of red 
and yellow as “ Tom Fool’s Colours” 
as an insult to the House of Stuart. 


This house being held in con- 


It would 
was intended 
J. C. 


CLOUGH. 
Tiverton. 


Bézique (5 §. i. 167, 233, 357.)\—The term 
Bazzica occurs in an Italian dictionary in my 
possession of a much earlier date than the one 
mentioned by M. H. R. It is thus defined :-— 
‘Una spezie di giuoco di carte.” I append the 
title of the work itself :— 


“Dizionario Italiano, Latino, e Francese; in cui si 


contiene non solamente un Compendio de Dizionario della 


Crusca; ma ancora tutto cid, che v’ ha di pid rimmar 


chevole ne’ migliori Lessicografi, Etimologisti, e Glossarj, 


usciti fin ora alla luce in diverse lingue ; Raccolto dall’ 
Abbate Annibale Antonini, quinta Edizione, Rivéduta 
Tomo Primo. In 
Venezia Presso Francesco Pitteri, mpccLx1. Con Licenza 


J. % 


de’ Superiori, e privilegio. 


“PisGan-SIGHT OF PALESTINE”: 
RANCKE-RIDERS 271, 316.)—Dekker, 
in his O per se O, 1612, describes rancke-riders a 
‘horsemen running up and down the kingdom, 
in a gallop, their business weighty, their 
journeys many, their expenses great, their inns 
the ir lands nowhere.” Tl ey lived by 
heating innkeepers. The borrowers of mine host 
of the Garter’s horses (Merry Wives of Windsor 
were When Bardolph 1S asked 
where the horses are, he replies— 


FULLER’S 


5% §. i. 203, 





rancke-riders. 


Run away with the cozeners ; for so soon as I came 
beyond Eton, they threw me off from behind one of 
them, in a slough of mire ; and set spurs and away, like 
three German devils, three Doctor Faustuses.”’ 

Then Sir Hugh comes in with— 

“ Have a care of your entertainments: there is a friend 
of mine come to town, tells me, there is three cousin 
germans, that has cozened all the hosts of Readings, of 
Maidenhead, of Colebrook, of horses and money.” 

B.S 
De . 


GerorceE I. at Lypp (5 §. i. 144, 215, 296.) 
See Universal Magazine, vol. Ixxiv. p. 301. I 
should much like to have references to any further 
particulars of the king’s reception, &c., at Hythe. 

Harpric Morrnuyy. 
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Lyxe.—John Asgill was not a clergyman. He wag 
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